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LOGICAL POSITIVISM AND PROFESSOR LEWIS 


N their work on The Meaning of Meaning Ogden and Richards 
cite some eighteen definitions of the word, most of which are 
obviously unsatisfactory, adding one of their own which many of 
their readers consider no better than it should be. Miss Calkins, in 
one of her last articles,’ distinguishes seven uses of ‘‘meaning,’’ and 
comes to the conclusion that the word is so ambiguous that it had 
better be systematically avoided. One can understand the reasons 
for this advice. Yet if philosophers should follow it they would find 
themselves falling back upon some synonym or partial synonym; 
for the meaning of ‘‘meaning’’ is so crucial that it can not be 
avoided. The purpose of this paper is not to add a new definition 
to this slippery and unreplaceable word, but merely to point out one 
aspect of meaning which the work of the logical positivists has 
brought to the fore, and which has bearings of some importance upon 
certain questions not only of logic but of metaphysics. 

For, as all readers of this paper will know, the logical positivists 
are convinced that many of the traditional problems of metaphysics 
can be solved in the sense of being shelved by the Konstitutionssys- 
tem; and the method by which this solution is brought about con- 
sists in showing that the problems in question are, in the last analysis, 
without meaning. There are two kinds of assertions, we are told, 
in the official declaration of the Vienna Circle; to one of these belong 
strictly scientific views and conclusions; the other kind, such as most 
metaphysical positions, prove to be entirely meaningless. ‘‘The 
metaphysicians and theologians, failing to understand themselves, 
believe that they are saying something with their assertions. Analy- 
sis shows, however, that these assertions say nothing at all but are 
merely expressions of life-feelings.’’ ? 

I can not find in the writings of the logical positivists a statement 
of the nature of meaning which seems to be intended as a complete 
summary of their doctrine, but we shall hardly be far wrong if we 
put together the essence of their treatment of this question, espe- 
cially as found in Carnap’s Logische Aufbau der Welt, in some such 
way as this: The touchstone for testing the meaning of any propo- 


1In the Am. Jour. of Psychol., Vol. XXXIX, pp. 7-22. 
2 Wissenschaftliche Weltauffassung der Wiener Kreis, p. 16. 
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sition is to be found in the question, Is the proposition verifiable in 
terms and relations of the most elementary sort (after the most 
complete analysis) within the private experience of the individual? 
I have here put into one sentence three separate (though related) 
tests of meaning, each of which receives great emphasis by Carnap 
and his followers. Having put them together for the moment let us 
now consider them separately. A proposition to have meaning (1) 
must be reducible to the most elementary terms that analysis can 
find, (2) must be reducible to the elementary terms of first-person 
experience, (3) and must be verifiable in these terms. 

The first of these three tests is obviously fundamental to the whole 
conception of the Konstitutionssystem. As applied by Carnap it 
usually seems to identify the ultimate and unanalyzable psychic 
atoms with sense qualities. Whether this identification is intended 
as complete or not, at any rate it is plain that the theory stands by 
the view which identifies an object or experience with its parts. 
Against the common idealistic belief (which is Aristotelian as well 
as Platonic) that parts get their character from wholes, the position 
of the logical positivists interprets wholes entirely by the parts into 
which analysis transforms them. In this respect logical positivism 
would seem to be closely related to structural psychology and to 
have a good deal in common with old-fashioned associationism. 
Analysis has succeeded in reducing the consciousness of meaning in 
the subject-object relation and the experience of activity to sensa- 
tional elements; but one wonders whether in so doing it has not 
poured out the baby with the bath. It is not my purpose here to 
argue this matter, but merely to point out that the denial of mean- 
ing to all assertions concerning the less sensuous experiences of the 
human mind until they can be reduced to and replaced by assertions 
concerning simple psychical elements is something which requires 
larger discussion than it receives in the Logische Aufbau der Welt. 
Some readers may feel that there is something almost naive in Car- 
nap’s dogmatic confidence in analysis. 

It is the second and third tests of meaning in which I am par- 
ticularly interested. For Carnap the primacy in knowledge and 
meaning of what he calls the eigenpsychische, the conscious content 
of the individual, is fundamental. From it the meaning of physical 
objects is derived, and only through physical objects (the bodies of 
other persons) is the meaning and knowledge of other people’s 
psychic states—the fremd psychische—derivable.* The Konstitu- 
tionssystem has thus what Carnap ealls a ‘‘solipsistische Basis.” 
There is excellent justification for this as a starting point for any 
attempt to put meaning into science and philosophy. No assertion 


8 Der Logische Aufbau, section 58. 
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ean have meaning for anyone the terms of which are not inter- 
pretable by him in terms of his own experience. In the application, 
however, of this admirable pragmatic principle there are certain 
difficulties, notably the question how with this principle one can 
avoid subjectivity. Science, as the Vienna school insist, is a Kollek- 
tivarbeit,t and demands objectivity. The reality which it studies, 
in contrast to dreams and illusions, must possess ‘‘Intersubjektivitat’’ 
and ‘‘Giiltigkeit fiir die anderen Subjekte.’’*® All this is not only 
admitted but stressed by Carnap. The solution which he gives to 
the problem reads thus: ‘‘The material of the individual streams of 
consciousness is indeed entirely different, but certain structural char- 
acteristics are common to all. Science must restrict itself to asser- 
tions concerning these structural characters if it is to be objective.’’ ® 
That science must deal with structure and relations rather than 
with the purely subjective in its intimate privacy is an important 
and helpful insight. But that this insight can get us out of the 
subjectivity with which we start—our ‘‘solipsistische Basis’’—it is 
impossible for me to see. Before one can put meaning into the as- 
sertion that different streams of consciousness can have identical 
structures, one must have put meaning into the conception of dif- 
ferent streams of consciousness. The central problem of the mean- 
ing of the fremd psychische is thus, so far, untouched. Nor are we 
in any wise aided in its solution by the fact, upon which much stress 
is laid, that one reason for believing in the existence of other psychic 
streams than our own is to be found in our perception of other 
people’s physical bodies and their behavior. This is true; but be- 
fore we are to believe in other conscious centers than our own we 
must know what we mean by them. The most fundamental part of 
the solution to this problem of deriving the objective from the sub- 
jective Carnap gives rather casually in a section of his work which 
does not purport to deal primarily with this problem: ‘‘ We ascribe 
to the human bodies which we see psychic processes’’; and these 
psychic processes, thus ascribed, are conceived as eigenpsychische. 
In other words, Carnap would seem to hold (and in this I should 
heartily agree with him) that the only way in which the concept of 
other minds or of an objective world can be given meaning is through 
the use of the imagination. Here let me explain that I am using 
the word ‘‘imagination’’ in a sense wide enough to include concep- 
tion in both its universal and its individual sense. Taken in this 
inclusive fashion, I hold that the function of imagination in the 
production of meaning is of primary and crucial importance. The 
4 Wissenschaftliche Weltauffassung, p. 15. 


5 Logische Aufbau, Section 66. 
6 Loc. cit. 
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avoidance of metaphysical solipsism, the recognition of society, the 
Objektivitat, Giiltigkeit, Intersubjektivitét of the physical world, 
the reality of science as a Kollektivarbeit, all are dependent for 
meaning upon our power of extending our own experiences 
through the imagination, and attributing some of the qualities which 
form parts of the content of our awareness to other existences— 
whether psychical or physical—than our own streams of conscious- 
ness. The term ‘‘other streams of experience’’ is meaningful to me 
only because I have experienced my own experience and, within 
this, have experienced what I know as otherness, and through these 
experiences am able to imagine or conceive another experience which 
is not mine. I am thus able to conceive what I do not directly ex- 
perience. Unless I could do that, not only all knowledge, but all 
meaning, would be unthinkable. 

It is quite likely that Carnap would assent to what I have said. 
But it would be possible to interpret some of his passages in the 
sense that all physical objects and all other minds, if they are to 
have meaning for me, must be envisaged as parts of my own first- 
person private experience, my eigenpsychische. It is no part of 
my purpose, however, to give a complete exposition of Carnap’s 
view ; I shall therefore leave the matter with the repeated insistence 
that (private) experience plus imagination is amply able to put 
meaning into assertions concerning things outside of our psychic 
content; and that without imagination all thought about anything 
would be impossible. 

The third test of meaning which Carnap seems to insist upon (I 
confess I am not fully certain how his words should be interpreted) 
is the possibility of verification. Nowhere, so far as I recall, do any 
of the logical positivists specifically state that the unverifiable is 
meaningless, but it is implied in many of the positions which they 
adopt. This, in fact, would seem to be the chief reason why meta- 
physical positions of various sorts are considered meaningless. It 
may be that in attributing this position to Carnap I am doing him 
injustice ; but whether he would make verifiability a criterion of the 
meaningful, the identification is worth consideration on its own 
merits. And certainly there are passages in Carnap’s book which 
look in this direction. A specific example of the kind of statement 
I have in mind is Carnap’s definite assertion, ‘‘es gibt kein Fremd- 
psychisches ohne Leib,’’—there is no psychical existent outside of 
my Own consciousness without body.?. The reason for this assertion 
is stated as follows: ‘‘Fremdpsychisches can be constructed (konsti- 
tutert) only through the means of a body in which expressive proc- 
esses take place which are like those of my body; or, in realistic 


7 Op. cit., Section 140. 
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terms, Fremdpsychisches which was not bound to a body through 
which it got itself expressed would be fundamentally unknowable 
(unerkennbar), and therefore could not become the object of scien- 
tifie assertions.’’* There is no doubt that this proposition is in part 
true; but the truth in it is the fact that the normal and usual mode 
of verifying a belief in the Fremdpsychische is through the appear- 
ance and activity of a living body. This, however, is not what Car- 
nap means. The whole method used by logical positivism for the 
exclusion of various ‘‘metaphysical’’ assertions consists, not in an 
appeal to empirical evidence, but in an attempt to show that the 
assertion under criticism is finally meaningless. The argument here 
used to show that there can be no Fremdpsychische without body is, 
therefore, an attempt to show that there could be no meaning in the 
conception of a discarnate consciousness. Such a form of conscious- 
ness, it is said, can not be because it would be ‘‘fundamentally un- 
knowable.’’ Knowable or verifiable is thus used as synonymous with 
meaningful. 

It would require, I think, no great amount of argument to show 
that such a use of meaningful would make nonsense of most of our 
intellectual processes. Verifiability surely presupposes that there 
is some concept with a meaning to be verified. When you assert, 
‘*T am not sure whether a given assertion is true,’’ you must know 
what the assertion means or you are not saying anything at all. It 
would not be difficult, moreover, to suggest a number of cases in 
which we discuss with each other unverified and even unverifiable 
propositions. Take the very example involved in the sentences 
quoted from Carnap—the existence of discarnate streams of con- 
sciousness. Many students of ‘‘psychical research’’ assure us that 
such disembodied minds exist. The evidence, they tell us, indicates 
the reality of such minds as the most probable cause of responses 
and events otherwise incapable of explanation. You, let us say, 
are not persuaded, and insist that the evidence is not sufficient to 
justify the conclusion that there are discarnate minds. But you 
ean say this only because you know what you mean by discarnate 
minds. We may admit that such minds could not become scientific 
objects, because not socially verifiable; but to say that is very dif- 
ferent indeed from saying that the hypothesis of their existence 
is meaningless. 

For the reasons expressed, therefore, it seems rather plain to 
me that a metaphysical proposition can not be ruled out as mean- 
ingless because it can not be verified within my private experience, 
nor because it can not be verified by any human experience. Mean- 
ing is not identical with verification nor with knowledge: it is pre- 


8 Loc. cit. 
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supposed by both. It is not a matter of direct experience but of 
imagination. By its very nature it involves transcendence of the 
immediately given. It is an awareness that the immediately given 
psychie content intends to point beyond itself, to be symbolic of 
something not itself. All the characters attributed in meaning to 
this intended and imagined object must, indeed, be drawn ulti- 
mately from one’s own experience; but with these characters there 
must go an explicit sense of otherness. When imagination of an 
other takes place, there is meaning; without it there is no approxi- 
mation to anything meaningful. 

If the interpretation of meaning which I have been defending be 
true it is impossible to assert with Carnap that realism and sub- 
jective idealism really mean the same thing and do not differ in any- 
thing that is significant.° Surely the question is not meaningless 
whether the entire physical universe came into being and all the 
physical processes began only with the first psychical processes. 
Nor is there any doubt of the meaning of the assertion that the en- 
tire physical world will cease to be when it is no more perceived. 
Neither the realistic nor the idealistic hypothesis may be verifiable, 
but we know what we mean by each. 

It was with considerable satisfaction that last December in the 
presidential address at the annual meeting of the Eastern Division 
of the American Philosophical Association I heard views very similar 
to those I have here expressed, expounded so much better than I 
can expound them. I am not sure that Professor Lewis would go 
the entire distance with me, but he certainly goes a long way. For 
him as for me imagination is essential to meaning, and ample to 
produce it.2° For him as for me transcendence of the immediately 
given is essential to both knowledge and meaning." For him as for 
me knowledge and meaning are not identical.’* To be sure, Professor 
Lewis seems at times to differ, in words at least, from the doctrine I 
have presented, in that he asserts that verifiability is a necessary cri- 
terion of meaning. Such a position, if intended in its more obvious 
sense, I could not possibly accept. But as Professor Lewis truthfully 
says, ‘‘just what we can mean by ‘empirically verifiable’ is really a 
bit obscure’’; and by the time he has finished with the adjective 
‘‘verifiable’’ there is not enough left in it to divide him from me. 
The word, he tells us, is capable of two uses. In one it ‘‘connotes the 
possibility of actually satisfying the conditions of verification.’’ In 
this sense, we are told, verifiability is essential to knowledge but not to 


9 This seems to be the meaning of Section 176. 

10‘** Experience and Meaning’’ (the presidential address). Philosophical 
Review, Vol. XLIII, pp. 140-141, 144. 

11 Pp. 130-132. 

12 Pp. 136-139, 142. 
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meaning.’* The other use of the word, which is the one adopted by 
Professor Lewis, requires no such actual and practical possibility of 
verification. All that is requisite in the hypothesis which is to have 
meaning and therefore be ‘‘verifiable’’ is that it should have an 
empirical content, that it should ‘‘be expressed in terms which 
genuinely possess denotation.’’** Verifiability in any other sense 
than this is not necessary for meaning. An hypothesis about the 
mountains on the other side of the moon which we shall never see, 
an hypothesis about immortality which ‘‘could hardly be verified by 
science,’’ an hypothesis about the continued existence of the stars 
after the death of all conscious beings and when all possibility of 
verification has therefore ceased—these and guesses like these are 
all ‘‘verifiable’’ in Professor Lewis’s sense. ‘‘It is entirely mean- 
ingful, for example, to think of those inventions which nobody has 
ever thought of, or those numbers which no one will ever count; we 
can even frame the concept of those concepts which no one will ever 
frame. Those who would deny this on logical grounds exhibit a 
sense for paradox of language which is stronger than their sense of 
fact. Furthermore, imagination is sufficient for empirical meaning, 
though it requires perception for verification. I can imagine that 
future time which I shall never perceive; and humans can mean- 
ingfully think of that future when humanity may have run its 
cosmic course and all consciousness will have disappeared. It may 
be that the hypothesis of a reality with no sentience to be affected 
by it is not a particularly significant issue; though the idealist 
might have an interest in it for the sake of the light which de- 
cision about it would throw upon the nature which reality has now. 
In any case, the fact that it is unverifiable has no bearing upon its 
meaningfulness, Whether this hypothesis is true, is a genuine ques- 
tion about the nature of reality.’’ *® 

‘*When verifiability’’ is taken in this rather Pickwickian sense 
I have no quarrel with it as a criterion of meaning; and it would 
seem that except for words there is no difference between Professor 
Lewis’s doctrine of the meaningful and that maintained by critical 
realism. Certainly there is nothing in the treatment of meaning 
to be found in the presidential address which would make the 
realistic doctrine meaningless. For the realistic schools of to-day 
do not assert the reality of a characterless Ding-an-sich. Physical 
reality, they assert, has characters, and we know what we mean by 
characters because we find characters within our experience. It has 
spatial and temporal characters, and we know from our own ex- 

13 Pp, 141-142. 

14P, 141, 

15 P, 144, 
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perience what we mean by spatial and temporal characters. It is 
other than psychical existents and we know what we mean by other. 
Is it meaningless to imagine a space which is not my spatial ex- 
perience? Is it meaningless to suppose that certain portions of this 
space are characterized by qualities? It seems to me perfectly pos- 
sible to imagine this; and if it is so possible, the hypothesis that 
reality is as imagined is not meaningless. As Professor Lewis him- 
self points out, when we make the realistic hypothesis that there is 
another side of the moon we need not specify nor image to ourselves 
what in detail it is like. But we do suppose that it has characters; 
that it is determinate. ‘‘To speak more precisely, our belief includes 
alternatives which are not determined; but if the thing believed in 
is what it is believed to be, these alternatives must be determined in 
the object.’’ 2° 

Professor Lewis’s doctrine of meaning is therefore in no wise 
inconsistent with representational realism; and he can not consist- 
ently reject realism on the ground that it, or its assertions, are any 
whit less meaningful than are those of his own doctrine. His real 
objection to realism is based not on the question of meaning, but on 
the question of knowledge. The difficulty that he finds with realism 
lies in the realistic view that the object of knowledge may transcend 
experience in general—i.e., not be itself existentially a part of any 
stream of consciousness. Transcendence of this sort is, in his opin- 
ion, irreconcilable with the possibility of knowing the object.’ 
‘‘A relation of experience to what can not be brought within ex- 
perience is a relation which can not be investigated, and one the 
very conception of which as cognitive involves a confusion of 
thought.’’ 28 

Considerable light would have been thrown upon Professor 
Lewis’s criticism if he had told us more explicitly in what this ‘‘con- 
fusion of thought’’ lies. The ‘‘confusion’’ can hardly be due to 
lack of meaning in the realist position, for we have seen that upon 
Professor Lewis’s doctrine realism is quite free from that charge. 
The alleged confusion is probably to be found in the realist’s asser- 
tion that objects which are not existentially parts of experience— 
are not made of experience stuff—can still be known. If this is the 
case it would seem that the ‘‘confusion’’ is in large part that of 
Professor Lewis. When the question is raised, How is knowledge 
possible on the realist’s view? it is necessary first of all to consider 
the meaning of ‘‘knowledge.’’ And as everyone knows, the word has 
the two senses of (1) direct experience, or ‘‘acquaintance with,’’ 

16 Pp, 137-138. 


17P, 132. 
is P, 135. 
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and (2) conceptual knowledge, or ‘‘knowledge about.’’ Now if the 
realist should say that an object which is not existentially within 
the stream of experience can be directly experienced, can be an ob- 
ject of ‘‘acquaintance with,’’ he would obviously be guilty of a con- 
fusion of thought, not to say a self-contradiction. But when the 
realist speaks of our knowledge of external things he is using the 
word in the sense of conceptual knowledge or knowledge about. No 
realist claims that we are acquainted with material reality from 
within.’® It is not inner nature but relations and structure that are 
the objects of our knowledge in the physical world. 

This being the kind of knowledge which realism claims that we 
possess, it is hard to see how any confusion of thought is involved. 
The realistic hypothesis as to the physical has a perfectly definite 
. Meaning. How does it differ in principle from our knowledge of 
other people’s experience? Possibly Professor Lewis’s objection to 
calling it knowledge may be explained by a sentence on page 142 of 
his address: ‘‘ Knowledge requires the assurance of truth; and what- 
ever would prevent actual verification may prevent such assurance.’’ 
It is true that knowledge requires a certain amount of verification 
while meaning is entirely independent of it. But outside of mathe- 
maties and logic, where have we complete verification? If absolute 
assurance is requisite to knowledge, can we really be said to know 
or to know about other people’s experiences? Do we have knowledge 
in this sense even of our own remembered past? The truth seems to 
be that in all cases of empirical knowledge, the best that we have is 
well-grounded hypothesis. When we are dealing with the world of 
existence, our knowledge is not certain but at best probable. 

The important question about the realistic position is not, then, 
Does it possess meaning?—for no one (and surely Professor Lewis 
least of all) can successfully deny that it is meaningful. Nor is it 
the question, Does the realistic hypothesis carry with it absolute 
assurance and certainty ?—for no hypothesis about the existent and 
empirical is more than probable. The relevant and important ques- 
tions read thus: (1) Is the realistic hypothesis well grounded? and 
(2) If it be well grounded, can our assertions about physical objects 
and events be sufficiently probable to deserve the name ‘‘ knowledge’’? 
The answer to the second of these queries will, of course, vary ac- 
cording to the particular assertion and the amount of evidence to 
be found in its favor. As to the first question, it would seem that 
the hypothesis of an existent physical realm which has a structure 
of its own, independent of what we think of it, and which is causally 
related to our experiences, is justified by the same general prin- 
ciple as that which justifies us in rejecting solipsism and accepting, 


19 A few realists (e.g., Professor Sellars) suggest that we know our own 
brains in this inward fashion—but not as brains. 
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instead, the hypothesis of other minds. For how otherwise are we 
to explain not only the fact that we get experiences which we do 
not make and which we did not anticipate, but the more challenging 
fact that a plurality of people get similar experiences at the same 
time, that the experiences of the entire human race, in all their quali- 
ties and in all their spatial and temporal details, occur, and always 
have occurred, exactly as if there were a physical world acting 
causally upon us all? 

The fact of this interrelation of our experiences is undeniable. 
The coincidental nature of the experiences is so extraordinary as to 
ery out for an explanation. The realistic explanation is simple, 
meaningful, and obvious. What is Professor Lewis’s explanation ? 
He rejects the realistic answer; what does he give us in its place? 
So far as I ean discover he gives us nothing. He has no explanation. 
He leaves us in an inexplicable welter of chance coincidences that 
have characterized the experience of the race since the dawn of con- 
sciousness, and suggests not even the hint of an hypothesis which 
will throw any light upon this extraordinary situation. 

If one compare Professor Lewis’s position with that of the 
logical positivists, and likewise if one compare the book, Mind and 
the World Order, with the presidential address, one can see notable 
advances. Professor Lewis sees clearly that meaning is dependent 
not on verification but on imagination, and he seems to understand 


that the realistic doctrine fulfills all the requirements of meaning. 
As yet, however, he has avoided the significant question how the 
extraordinary codrdination of our human experiences is possible. 
If he will ponder seriously over this question and seek to give us a 
definite answer to it, I have little doubt that his next position will 
be one step nearer still to some form of representative realism. 
JAMES BissETT PRATT. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 





ART AND THE FOUR CAUSES 


I 


i Shem production is a coming to be and is undeniably telic 

in nature. Hence Aristotle’s doctrine of process would seem to 
be applicable here, at least as a preliminary scheme for classification 
of significant elements. Perhaps an approach such as this will yield 
a definition of beauty and indicate the outlines of a philosophy of 
art. Such a philosophy can not, in so far as it has reference to 
beauty, be true to Aristotle; for ancient philosophers did not tend 
to emphasize very much the act of creation when they described 
beauty, but turned their attention directly toward the object. 
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But surely the vexing problem of form which confronts so many 
theories of esthetics may be enlightened with reference to the Aristo- 
telian doctrine of the four causes. Let us, then, consider esthetic 
process or creation from this point of view. In order to distinguish 
the essential character of genuine esthetic process we must contrast 
such process with the unesthetic. We do not here refer so much to 
the ugly or to unsuccessful art as to human production which pro- 
ceeds uninfluenced by taste or a desire for any degree of beauty. 


II 


The Formal and the Final Cause of Artistic Beauty—Consider 
an ordinary, commonplace turn of reasoning presented in words. 
Here most certainly there is form. The skeleton of the argument, 
the articulation (the ‘‘steps’’) of reasoning pursued, constitutes 
this. Clearly this form may be embodied in various ways; that is, 
it is possible to paraphrase an argument, or to translate it from one 
language to another, without destroying its form. There is also in 
ordinary discourse a final cause, i.e., the desired conclusion toward 
which the argument tends or, if the thinker is truly disinterested, 
the successful solution of the problem undertaken. The form then 
carries us toward a goal. Now, such discourse is to be classified as 
prose, even if it happens to be written in verse. This is because the 
form is subordinated to an explicit purpose. 

Esthetic production is to be distinguished from non-esthetie in 
these two respects: in successful art esthetic form can not be para- 
phrased, nor can final cause be distinguished from formal. Esthetic 
form can not be translated or paraphrased without losing its dis- 
tinective character. The thread of intelligible continuity which con- 
stitutes the form of an argument is then not esthetic. No form which 
can be divorced from the matter in which it is embodied is esthetic. 

Aristotle recognized that in nature form and matter do fuse to- 
gether in the culmination of successful growth.t This individualiza- 
tion he should have made a criterion of beauty. Plato was com- 
pletely blind to the existence of esthetic form. He recognized that 
to strip a poem by paraphrase of its sensuous (material) integument 
is to leave nothing of any value, logical, moral, or esthetic. But he 
did not stop to consider that the value of the poem lies in its indi- 
vidual concretion which paraphrase destroys. Because art embodies 
little logical pattern or few moral ideals Plato condemned it. In 
doing so, he completely missed the true nature of esthetic value.* 

1 Metaphysics, VIII, 6. 

2 Republic X 601. R. G. Collingwood’s treatment of this passage (Mind, 


April, 1925) seems to me to be too generous: here Plato seems to despise art 
for the reasons above mentioned. 
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In genuine esthetic process form does not stand in any way dis- 
tinct from end or final cause. To say that the final cause of a house 
is habitation is to consider the house from an unesthetic point of 
view. A moment of beauty is an end in itself, where final cause and 
embodied form are one. The oft-repeated doctrine that a thing 
of beauty is organic is a recognition of this truth. (To be sure, we 
shall see below that in incomplete esthetic process, when beauty is in 
the making, a final cause distinct from embodied form does initiate 
development. But in successful art the final and formal cause at 
last absorb one another. ) 

A sort of secondary esthetic value may be detected in work 
which very definitely serves an ulterior purpose. This we shall call 
the excellence of prose. In good prose the form is congruous with 
the purpose pursued. The spectacularly unnecessary is avoided and 
the end is never forgotten. As verbal prose departs from this ideal 
it moves either toward cumbersome obesity or, if more happily in- 
spired, toward non-metrical poetry. As Housman has suggested, the 
proper virtue of prose is an athletic economy of motion. 

The distinction between poetry and prose applies to all the arts 
just as well as to literature. This has been indicated by Professor 
S. Alexander. I suspect that what.the mathematician calls ele- 
gance of reasoning is simply the proper virtue of prose manifest in 
the structure of mathematical argument. 

As regards the relation of formal to final cause in our scheme, 
one important caveat is called for. We do not go to the Crocean 
extreme of denying that final cause is relevant to the genesis of 
beauty. A moment of beauty does not spring at one leap from the 
mind of the artist nor from the medium with which he works. There 
is preliminary envisagement of the theme or topic and this theme 
or dominant idea seems to work itself into the medium. This dom- 
inant idea is final cause as distinct from embodied esthetic form. 

Enjoyment differs from creation only owing to the fact that it 
is aided by creation itself. The artist grasps form in preliminary 
envisagement and passes toward esthetic embodiment. Emphasis 
lies first upon an unembodied element which goes into the making of 
the esthetic whole. On the other hand, the mental process which 
supports appreciative enjoyment first apprehends the complete 
esthetic object externally, contemplating so to speak only the ‘‘sur- 
face’’ of what it sees. There follows grasp of a dominant idea, 
somehow suggested by the ‘‘surface’’* of the object. This idea 


3 Beauty and Other Forms of Value, pp. 84 ff. 

4 For this happy term I am indebted to Professor Prall. I have discussed 
the metaphysical concept of the ‘‘dominant idea’’ in my Studies in the Phi- 
losophy of Creation, Princeton, 1934. 
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melts into the autonomous teleology of the esthetic whole and en- 
joyment is complete. 

Let us recognize that preliminary grasp of idea is a vague thing 
at best and that the idea may seem to differ widely from person to 
person who enjoys the work of art. This, I suspect, is owing to the 
fact that when we describe the dominant pattern caught in prelim- 
inary vision we have to express it in words. It is the poverty of 
our own powers of verbal expression which results in such difficulty. 
The critic is the man who can make such preliminary envisagement 
articulate and manifest in verbal medium. Thus criticism is the art 
of approaching art in an articulate manner. Good criticism helps 
us to appreciation by guiding us into an esthetic process which 
culminates in genuine enjoyment. However, esthetic enjoyment can 
be entertained by people who lack the power to give articulate ex- 
pression to criticism. 

III 


The Efficient and the Material Cause of Beauty.—The efficient 
cause is twofold, having a positive and a negative aspect. The posi- 
tive aspect is best described as the artist’s concentration upon the 
dominant idea which is to enliven the medium. The negative aspect 
involves resistance of commonplace, sheerly habitual and esthetically 
irrelevant modes of discourse or production. (This can not be thor- 


oughly understood without reference to the function of material 
cause which we shall presently discuss.) The artist may sink into 
these habitual and uninspired ways, if the tension of effort is re- 
laxed. Hence he must frequently stand back from his own work 
and evaluate what he has done. 

Now, it is true that with all his effort of attention and discrim- 
ination, the artist does little more, when he initiates truly creative 
activity, than to invite such production to take place ‘‘of its own 
accord.’’ Often his own will seems strangely passive. The dom- 
inant ideas seem often to expand spontaneously and to embody them- 
selves. Thus Walter Pater has described art as a kind of listening. 

An idea is an influence which makes its way into the welter of 
the mind and finds embodiment there. This truth is clearest to be 
seen in poetry, where words are sometimes tortured beyond their 
wonted employment in order to harbor an idea until that moment 
unembodied. Esthetically unembodied ideas first enter the mind as 
feeling of a certain quality and challenge expression. If the feeling 
is to be preserved, objectified, communicated, it must find imagery 
to embody it. Such embodiment, if successful, brings into explicit 
esthetic manifestation the idea which lay vaguely implicit in the 
feeling. 

‘*Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars’’ 
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arrests and makes public feeling of a very definite quality. From 
this feeling, embodied as Marlowe embodied it, there comes to light 
the idea of ancient beauty, deathless and distant, moving and yet 
unmoved. 

Now, if we deny that ideas enter consciousness through feeling, 
we deprive art of its character of referring to reality, we deprive it 
of its descriptive power. If we say that the lines just quoted do 
nothing but arouse a pleasant emotion, we fail wholly to see that they 
do justice to Helen. The aspect and character of Helen of Troy, as 
made public in literary tradition, is the object of the vision. With- 
out the vehicle of primitive feeling which brings the object before 
us and establishes our contact with it no poetic effect is possible. 
‘‘What oft is felt, but n’er so well expressed’’ is the essence of 
esthetic praise. 

Thus through dominating emotion and calling for expressive 
imagery, ideas enter the sensitive mind. In fact, so strongly have 
some poets felt this presence of the idea that they boldly speak of 
its seeking to be born into the world.® 

Now, we must not forget that by ideas we do not mean merely 
psychie states. We wish to avoid subjectivism. We do mean uni- 
versals or forms which, whether embodied in the concrete world or 
no, may press upon us for expression. These are the final as well as, 
by virtue of capturing attention, the efficient causes of esthetic 
process.® 

From this point of view, the world is not external to mind in the 
sense given to the term in the tradition of modern philosophy. Mind 
is open to the world. Ideas seem to seek embodiment in the uncon- 
scious world and in the consciousness of human beings. This em- 
bodiment is the archetype of art. 

. . . Man’s faculty of creation, rare in him/and not at his command, is 
but Nature herself,/who danceth in her garden at the blossoming-time/’mong 
the flowers of her setting; and tho’ true it be/that Art needeth as full devotion 
and diligence/in the performance as doth Virtue, yet? i’ the mind/of the artist 
Nature’s method surely is on this wise ;—/the Ideas which thru’ the senses have 
found harborage,/ being come to mortal conscience work-out of themselves/their 
right co-ordinations and, creatively/seeking expression, draw their natural 
imagery/ from the same sensuous forms whereby they found entrance;/thus 
linking up with the long tradition of Art.7 

Wordworth’s famous stanzas seem pertinent: 


The eye—it can not choose but see; 
We can not bid the ear be still; 
Our bodies feel, where’er they be, 
Against or with our will. 


5 See, for example, Robert Bridges, Testament of Beauty, I, ll. 683 ff., and 
compare Walter Pater, Marius the Epicurean, Chapter XIX. 

6 Testament of Beauty, II, ll. 834 ff. 

7 Testament of Beauty, IV, ll. 974 ff. 


eee 
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Nor less I deem that there are Powers 
That of themselves our minds impress 
And we may feed this soul of ours 

In a wise passiveness. 


At least, the theory which we defend finds support in the 
phenomenology of the creative consciousness. Such passivity is, 
none the less, easily overemphasized. When we say that the act of 
creation or enjoyment ‘‘comes from without’’ and is involuntary in 
origin, we do not wish to deny wholly that it is an act of expression. 
Schiller’s position is a wise one. ‘‘Beauty is therefore indeed an 
object for us, because reflection is the condition under which we have 
a feeling of it; but at the same time it is a state of our subject, be- 
cause feeling is the condition under which we have a perception of 
it. . . . In one word, it is at once our state and our act.’’* Con- 
sider also Wordsworth’s term creative sensibility.® 

Furthermore the passivity of creation which Wordsworth de- 
scribes does not exclude observation. An artist who has never 
noticed the manifold features of his environment will have no 
imagery in which to express himself. He must amass experience and 
the efficient cause of acquiring this is again attention, but in this 
case an attention aimed at discerning the manifold objects about 
him, not concentration upon one idea or theme. 

Now, there are still many people who would insist that the 
efficient cause of creation lies in the several principles underlying 
the association of ideas. There can be no denying the importance 
which association assumes in any discussion of creation. It is true, 
in so far as the power of a dominant idea over a particular mind 
depends upon the wealth of association with which the idea can 
make contact, that the idea owes its efficiency to the associative 
patterns. 

The proper position of association is, however, too often misin- 
terpreted. It is not so much involved with the efficient as with the 
material cause of artistic beauty. Indeed, the great majority of 
topics discussed in literature concerning the arts belongs in this 
category, for here should properly be placed all matters of technique. 

If material cause dominates his production, the artist sinks al- 
most to a mechanical level. Often do words, actually employed, call 
commonplace, habitual turns of phrase into attention. Then the 
verbal medium orders itself easily, and with a minimum of decisive 
freedom. Thus the artist loses sight of dominant form and his work 
perishes. The inertia so manifest in material causation recalls the 
necessity of Plato’s Timaeus, which must be persuaded by mind. 


8 Briefe u. Aesth. Erziehung, No. 25. 
9 The Prelude, II, 1. 360. 
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Thus it is with our stubborn habits of expression; they must be per- 
suaded to a plasticity which may embrace new form. 

This inertia, although often a dead weight from which the artist 
can not escape, is, of course, indispensable. After all, if one image, 
word, or act did not through association of some sort summon other 
images, words, actions, attitudes, there would be no such thing as 
suggestion upon which esthetic effect depends. Consider a word or 
phrase in actual use; it is practically inseparable from connotations 
that have grown up around it and cling to it. Without these the 
word is esthetically poverty stricken. 

It is only when we recognize the function of material cause that 
the compresence of form and matter is finally clear. In the life of 
human beings the material has become rich with slowly acquired 
suggestion. It is in the sphere of this suggestion that esthetic form 
resides secure, its host having been persuaded to a compliant hos- 
pitality. This form can not be separated from the unique con- 
formation of material because it resides ‘‘throughout’’ the whole 
wealth of suggestion which the material is allowed to exercise, and 
not in any single characteristic thereof which can be abstracted. 
At the very least, we must feel that there is nothing incongruous in 
the connotations, but in great art many aspects of the work must 
spring forward and identify themselves with the form or the unity 


of effect which the object exercises. Suppose that Shelley had writ- 
ten ‘‘grey’’ for ‘‘steep’’ in the phrase 


‘“%mid the steep sky’s commotion.’’ 


Here would have been nothing incongruous or ugly; but how well 
he did to choose the adjective steep! This word embraces the dom- 
inant idea—the rush and power of the West Wind—and contributes 
to the ‘‘life’’ of the poem. 

it is clear that material cause is more than medium, if by 
medium we refer to the non-human stuff with which the artist works. 
In fact, the medium, in this latter sense of the word, is largely sig- 
nificant because of the demand it makes upon the equipment of the 
artist. By equipment we mean the set of skilled habits of muscular 
activity, the grammatical patterns of verbal expression, the pattern 
of rhyme-scheme and meter, in short, we refer to technique in gen- 
eral. This equipment is the real material. In great measure, it is 
true that in early training we do nothing but amass material which 
we may later succeed in persuading toward beauty, just as a child 
must absorb a vocabulary, the practice of many words, before he 
can speak with any power of expression. 
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Summary.—Let us review the results of our analysis: A work 
of art is an Aristotelian entelechy successfully come to maturity. 
In this entelechy the four causes may be seen to coalesce, form, end, 
and matter becoming, from an esthetic point of view, inextricably 
one, and the whole being what it is, owing to the creative process of 
artist, spectator, or reader, which is initiated and maintained by 
acts of attention, enthralled by dominant idea. The cohesion of a 
work of art depends upon the inertia of the medium, its power of 
suggestion, which must be persuaded to embrace form that, in its 
unique haecceity, can exist nowhere else. 


NEWTON P. STALLKNECHT. 
Bowpo1n COLLeEGE. 
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The Argument of Plato. F. H. ANpEerson. London, Toronto, and 
Vancouver: J. M. Dent & Sons. 1934. viii+ 216 pp. $2.00. 


This book is designed as ‘‘an introduction to the thought of 
Plato by way of the argument which persists throughout his writings 


and gradually culminates in a philosophy of life’’ (p. v.). Not 
much is said about a development of Plato’s thought; but the last 
chapters do, as a matter of fact, deal with doctrines that appear in 
the Dialogues usually considered as belonging to the last period. 
The author holds that Plato’s thought culminates in his ethical 
conception of the good life, joining together knowledge and pleasure, 
according to the argument in the Philebus. 

Numerous excerpts, some at considerable length, are given, mainly 
from Jowett’s translation, so that the original flavor and perspective 
are preserved ; but there is a skillful selection and articulation of the 
passages, so that the reader is made to feel a unified and fairly 
consistent background. Problems of Platonic scholarship are en- 
tirely absent. All this is entirely legitimate in a book designed as 
an introduction; but one is bound to raise the question whether it 
has not been somewhat overdone, when one finds no adequate exposi- 
tion of the later concepts of God, creation, space, time, and the ac- 
count of motion given in the Tenth Book of the Laws. Nevertheless, 
on the whole, the book is a very good compendious survey of Plato’s 
thought, and should prove very helpful for students. 


R. S. 
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Geist und Fretheit im System Hegels. EserHARD FAHRENHORST. 
Leipzig und Berlin: B. G. Teubner. 1934. Pp. viii + 126. 
4.80 M. 


This book belongs to an uncommon genre of philosophical writ- 
ing: it is an appreciative restatement of Hegel’s philosophy for an 
age which is admittedly hostile to Hegelian modes of thought. The 
author contends that Hegel’s philosophy is held in general disrepute, 
but that no one takes the trouble to examine its underlying logic. 
The late nineteenth century reacted against the absolutism of Hegel, 
while his idealism is particularly distasteful to the intellectual tem- 
per of the present. The author’s purpose is, in some measure, to 
overcome the prevalent indifference and hostility toward Hegel by 
expounding those of his doctrines which are of permanent and lasting 
significance. He proposes ‘‘to treat neither of the logic nor of the 
system as such, which have long been dead,’’ but to focus attention 
on the two basic and interrelated concepts of ‘‘spirit’’ and ‘‘free- 
dom.’’ Hegel’s central teaching—according to Fahrenhorst—is that 
spirit and spirit alone is free and that its freedom consists in rational 
self-knowledge. In developing this thesis, nearly every phase of 
Hegel’s philosophy is touched upon with freshness and some degree 
of originality. He finds nature, in Hegel’s system, ‘‘utterly devoid 
of freedom,’’ and yet ‘‘providing the stage and setting for the un- 
folding of spirit.’’ Likewise Hegel disparages mere subjective feel- 
ing ‘‘ because it leaves us unfree’’ and yet somehow preserves feeling 
in the higher freedom of the spirit. War, love, life, morality, and 
truth in Hegel’s philosophy are discussed in so far as they are rele- 
vant to the problem of freedom. The book, while it covers a large 
range of topics, is neither superficial nor diffuse. It gives evidence 
of a careful and painstaking study of Hegel’s writings and a sympa- 
thetic grasp of his essential doctrines. The author has succeeded in 
translating the insights of Hegel into the idiom of a later century, 
and the translation, while not literal, is usually faithful to the 
original. 


LEepGER Woop. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 


Philosophical Studies. J. McT. Exvuis McTaceart. Edited, with 
an introduction, by 8. V. Keeling. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. London: Edward Arnold & Co. 1934. 292 pp. $5.00. 


The eleven essays assembled in this volume constitute that part 
of the philosophical writing of the late Professor McTaggart that 
is not contained in his three well-known books on Hegel, his discus- 
sion of Some Dogmas of Religion, and his two-volumed treatise on 
The Nature of Existence. Thus the philosophy of McTaggart is 
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now completely available for students. Of the eleven essays in the 
new volume the one that is probably least known to Americans is the 
ninth. It goes under the title ‘‘ Introduction to the Study of Philoso- 
phy.’’ It comprises a syllabus for a course of lectures that McTag- 
gart gave at Cambridge from 1899 to 1914 and again after the War 
until his death. Though presented in what Dr. Keeling calls an 
‘‘ynavoidably staccato manner,’’ this syllabus gives an interesting 
statement of what a successful lecturer deemed suited to a course 
for students with no former work in philosophy and no required 
reading in the subject. Other important essays in the volume are 
those on personality, the unreality of time, time and eternity, and 
causality. The final essay is MeTaggart’s contribution to Contem- 
porary British Philosophy, edited by J. H. Muirhead. 

Dr. Keeling performs his task as editor in a competent fashion. 
His introduction is an able statement both of the task of philosophy 
as McTaggart conceived it and of the way in which the various 
essays throw light on the other works by McTaggart. McTaggart, 
as Dr. Keeling says, stood in the continental rather than the British 
tradition. Of Hume he is reported to have exclaimed ‘‘ How very 
clever but how very wrong!’’ (p. 16). And of William James he is 
said to have written in his diary: ‘‘I never realized before how true 
‘Entweder Spinozismus oder keine Philosophie’ is, because I never 
saw how low a clever man could fall for want of Spinozism.’’ Me- 
Taggart may not have understood Hume nor appreciated the work 
of James; but he dealt with all the questions he treated in a way 
that makes him stimulating reading to students of metaphysics. 

S FP. i 


Must Philosophers Disagree? F. C. S. Scumuer. London: Mac- 
Millan and Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1934. Pp. xi+ 359. $4.50. 


The twenty-four ‘‘essays in popular philosophy’”’ included in 
this volume are a somewhat miscellaneous collection. The majority 
were originally delivered as lectures to such contrasting groups as 
the Aristotelian Society, the Society for Psychical Research and the 
frequenters of public lectures at the Los Angeles Publie Library, and 
topies treated range from ‘‘The Metaphysics of Change’’ to ‘‘The 
Psychology of Examinations.’’ They all manifest, however, that 
‘*}:umanistie’’ approach to philosophic problems which Mr. Schiller 
characterizes as ‘‘straightforward, simple, easy, entertaining, lucid, 
undogmatic and not the least bit haughty’’ (p. 183), and seem, in 
the main, well suited to the audiences or occasions for which they 
were first prepared. The controversial wit which has long stood Mr. 
Schiller in good stead appears to advantage in ‘‘The Sacrifice of 
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Barbara’’ and enlivens the customarily solemn Howison lecture in 
a somewhat unusual style. And his conviction that individual 
idiosyncrasies explain philosophic theories enables him, in the sec- 
tion labelled ‘‘historical,’’ to pass from personalism to personalities 
in a manner that is sometimes enlightening and rarely dull. For the 
rest, the essays are lively, suggestive, though sometimes repetitious 
variations on familiar ‘‘humanistic’’ themes, well calculated to en- 
list the attention and sympathy of that ‘‘wider publice’’ with which 
their author is mainly concerned, though hardly likely to convince 
those ‘‘academic recluses’’ (p. 38) whose pedantic misunderstanding 
of plain, pragmatic truths is anticipated and discounted in advance. 
If, as Mr. Schiller believes, no philosophy can be valid for all types 
of personality, this measure of disagreement was, of course, to be 
expected. A. E. M. 





OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE. 59° Année, Nos. 11 et 12. Le second 
‘*Faust’’ d’aprés Ch. Andler: G. Bianquis. Le probléme moral: R. 
Hubert. Explication d’un sensible: J. Nogué. Le chémage et la 
transformation de ]’éthique du travail: W. Haas. 

ERKENNTNIS. Band 4, Heft 5. Hans Hahn: Philipp Frank. 
Die signifischen Grundlagen der Mathematik. II (Schluss) : Gerrit 
Mannoury. Radikaler Physikalismus und ‘‘ Wirkliche Welt’’: Otto 
Neurath. Der Gegenstand der Psychologie: Fred Bon. 

Bartolomei, Tommaso: Saggio di Filosofia Botanica. Vol. I. 
Rome: Gravignano. 1934. xvi-+ 366 pp. 201. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


The Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Catholic Philosoph- 
ical Association will be held at DePaul University, Chicago, Illinois, 
December 27 and 28, 1934. The general subject of the sessions will 
be ‘‘Philosophy of Religion.’’ 

The Annual Dinner will be held on the evening of December 27 
with Greetings from His Excellency, Most Reverend Bernard J. 
Sheil, Auxiliary Bishop of Chicago, the Welcome of DePaul Univer- 
sity by the president, Very Rev. Francis V. Corcoran, an address by 
Mortimer Adler, ‘‘The New Scholastic Philosophy and the Secular 
University,’’ and the Presidential Address by Francis A. Walsh. 

At the session on the morning of December 27 the following 
papers will be read: ‘‘Cause in Modern Philosophy and the Tradi- 
tional Arguments for the Existence of God,’’ by R. F. Pollock; 
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‘*Humanism and Natural Religion,’’ by L. J. A. Mercier; ‘‘ Recent 
American Philosophy of Religion,’’ by W. P. O’Connor. In the 
afternoon there will be round table discussions; the first devoted to 
‘*Philosophy of Mind’’ will be lead by J. C. Glose and W. G. Sum- 
mers; the second on ‘‘ History of Mediaeval Philosophy”’ will be led 
by P. S. Moore and D. J. Sullivan. 

Papers for the session cf the morning of December 28 are as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Philosophy of Faith,’’ by D. F. Burns; ‘‘ Notions of Religion 
among the Navajo Indians,’’ by Berard Haile; ‘‘ Recent Psychology 
of Religion,’’ by E. G. Salmon. In the afternoon there will be two 
round table discussions, the first on ‘‘Ethics’’ under the leadership 
of F. A. Diehl and A. P. Schorsch, the second on ‘‘The Teaching of 
Philosophy’’ under the leadership of Julian Sigmar and Sister 
Jeanne Marie Bonnett. 

Further information can be obtained from the Convention Sec- 
retary, Rev. Alexander P. Schorsch, Graduate School, DePaul Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Illinois. 





We print below the program of the Rhode Island Philosophical 
Society for 1934-1935: 
November 21, 1934. ‘‘The Life of the Spirit.’’ Walter G. Everett. 
December 12, 1934. ‘‘Religious Humanism.’’ 
J. A. C. Fagginger Auer. 
January 16, 1935. ‘‘The Philosophy of Cosmeties.’’ 
Curt J. Ducasse. 
February 20, 1935. ‘‘The Theory and Practice of Liberty.’’ 
Arthur E. Murphy. 
March 20, 1935. Forum. ‘‘Liberty Today.’’ Conducted by 
Charles A. Baylis. 
April 11, 1935. The Society’s Third Annual Guest Lecture. ‘‘New 
Ideas in Law.’’...... Zechariah Chafee, Jr. 


Professor Baylis has also sent us a copy of the prospectus which 
led to the formation of the Society, in November, 1932, of which we 
quote the following paragraph: ‘‘ When the famous Irish metaphysi- 
cian George Berkeley, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, first came to 
take up his temporary residence at Newport some two hundred years 
ago, he found among his neighbors there a group of gentlemen of 
cultivated minds and keen intellectual interests who were well pre- 
pared to appreciate the advantages of the presence among them of 
one already so eminently distinguished in the philosophical world; 
and it was during Dean Berkeley’s stay in Rhode Island, and doubt- 
less due in large measure to his influence that these gentlemen or- 
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ganized, in 1730, a ‘Society for the promotion of Knowledge and 
Virtue, by a free conversation according to several regulations by 
them agreed,’ which came to be known as the Philosophical Society 
—the first Society of its kind, as far as is known, to be formed in 
America. Dean Berkeley left Rhode Island for the last time in the 
fall of 1731, but the Society continued to flourish for some years 
after his departure. On February 2, 1735, the members of the So- 
ciety executed and signed a document in which they agreed ‘to enter 
into a more strict engagement, and establish’ certain more definite 
‘laws and orders to be observed in this Society.’ One of the rules 
then adopted provided for the election of certain ‘gentlemen at a 
distance to be occasional members,’ and it is noteworthy that one 
of those who subscribed this document as such an ‘occasional mem- 
ber’ was so distinguished a figure in the philosophical annals of 
America as the Reverend Samuel Johnson, afterward President of 
King’s College (now Columbia University) but at that period resi- 
dent in Stratford, Connecticut. In 1747 substantially the same 
group of persons who had been prominent in the Philosophical So- 
ciety in 1735 were incorporated by law as the Company of the Red- 
wood Library at Newport—an institution that still flourishes, al- 
though we hear nothing thenceforth of the earlier Society.”’ 





We have received the following notices of appointments and pro- 
motions: 

Marie C. Swabey has been promoted to Associate Professor of 
Philosophy at Washington Square College, New York University. 

Sidney Hook has been promoted to Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy, and elected Chairman of the Department, at Washington 
Square College, New York University. 

William C. Gruen has been appointed Instructor in Philosophy 
at Washington Square College, New York University. 

Paul Russell Anderson, formerly Associate Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Religion at MacMurray College, is now Professor of 
Philosophy at Lake Erie College. 

John T. Baker, formerly at Sarah Lawrence College, is now 
Visiting Lecturer and Fellow in Philosophy at Bard College of Co- 
lumbia University. 
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